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OES GIN 


BROUGHT IN AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

From the following extract of a letter to the Editor, it appears 
that, at a two days meeting, held by the Rev. Edmond Pearson 
and Andrew Gass, in Rhea county, at what is called Richland 
Camp-Ground, on the 2nd and 3rd instant, 

“The power of the Lord came down in an unusual manner 
The people of God were enabled to rejoice, and sinners caused 
to tremble before the mighty God of Jacob. Others wept bitterly 
from a pungent sense of their sinfulness before God. But the 
most remarkable circumstance which occurred at this meeting, was 
the effect produced by the word of truth, upon the heart of a 
venerable old man, more than one hundred years of age. Among 
others, he went forward, and begged an interest in the prayers o! 
God’s children; and, before the meeting closed, united himself 
with them, as a probationer in the church. 

*“O! how it gladdens the heart of those who labor for the pros- 
perity of Zion, to see an aged sinner coming to God, at the late 
hour of a long life! Let not aged offenders despair; there is, in 
Christ Jesus, plenteous redemption for all—for the worst of all.” 

EDMOND PEARSON. 
ANDREW GASS. 
June 7, 1827. 





FHE NECESSITY OF SPIRITUALITY IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGION. 

Mingling with the world, as christians have to do, in order to 
procure for themselves and families a necessarfupport, it is truly 
difficult for them not to partake of the same spit that governs 
worldly men. This is too generally the case. And what is the 
consequence’ Family religion is neglected, or attended to in an 
irregular and formal manner: the @hurch is badty attended, if not 
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forsaken altogether; the Bible, the christian’s richest treasure, 
and surest guide, is laid up to dust, and seldom, if ever, consulted; 
and the professor, whose first great care should be the salvation 
of his soul, becomes gradually metamorphosed into a man of the 
world. His treasure and his heart are on earth; his calling, which 
should be to serve his God, is to serve himself, and his friends.— 
How dreary the future! How sad the consequence of such a 
course! 


REVIVALS. 

Man is, in some measure, the creature of circumstances. this 
teelings are regulated by those occurrences with which he is mos' 
familiar. Under the mtluence of such feelings, he is apt to aban 
dop himself to despondency, or be unduely elated, according as 
prospects around him are gloomy or encouraging. In this condi 
tion, nothing is better prepared to give proper tone to his feelings, 
than to take up a religious newspaper, and see what God is doing 
for his church and pe ople i in other places. The class of which he 
may be Aamember, and the country in which he may live, may 
seem entirely unconcerned about the means of grace, the Sabbath: 
of the Lord, institutions of benevolence, and rev ivals of religion: 
but he sees it is not the case in all places. In this, that, and the 
other town, city or neighborhood, the spirit of the Holy One is 
poured upon the people from on high, and sinners, by scores, hun 
dreds and thousands, are coming home to God, and taking shelter 
in this sanctuary. Who can read such pleasing accounts, and no! 
feel more or less of the same spirit? 


We present our readers with the following eer which, 
tho’ they are such as we haye frequently published, will no doubt 
gratify the best feelings of every pious soul. 


From Zion’s Herald. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

For the consolation and comfort of our brethren in the chureh, 
we would inform them, through the medium of the Herald, that. 
the Lord is carrying on a very gracious work on this isle of the 
sea. In the judgme nt of charity, the number of converts, and 
those reclaimed fgom a backslidden state within a few months 
past, is not far from two hundred souls; and the prospects are 
more encouraging than at any former period of the work. The 
heavenly union among God’s people is increasing. As we feel 
it to be our duty to continue in this blessed work, while some ot 
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ur itiierant brethren attend the annual conference, we hope 
-hare in their prayers and blessings 

JOHN ADAMS 
CALEB LAMB. 


tfolmes Hole, May 18, 1827. 


ENCOURAGING FROM ENGLAND. 

A young Lady of Macclesfield, (Eugland) in a letter dated Feb 
i7th, says, “there has been a gradual good work since Confer- 
ence; upW ards of one hundred were added last quarter. 

On Sunday and Monday evenings, March 4th and 5th, atter 
two excellent sermons, preached in Carver Street Chapel by the 
Rev. D. Chapman, the sum of 831. was collected in behalf of the 
(Methodist Red Hill) Sunday Schools—about 201. more than the 
:mount collected on a similar occasion last year, notwithstanding 
the continued, and even increased depression of business im thy 
town. 


Sheffiield, England, March 11, 1827 


Weare glad to have it in our power to present our readers 
with a prospectus fora new periodical, published by the Rev. N 
Bangs & J. Emory, of New-York. We would recommend it to 


the patronage of all who feel interested in the instruction of chil- 


dren. 
From the Christian Advocate & Journal, of May 26. 
CHILD’S MAGAZINE 

Of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist E. Church, 

Adaj ed to the use of children in general and to the Sunday 
Se ‘hook Union of the Methodist EX. Church in particular. 

It is intended to embrace in this little work short practical es 
sys, anecdotes, narratives, accounts of the conversion and happy 
deaths of children, facts illustrative of the conduct of Providence, 
sketches of natural history, poetry, &c. sg constant aim in 
conducting this little work, will be to lead the infant mind to the 

knowledge of God our Saviour. 

It is recommended to all those who are > engaged in the instruc- 
tion of children, and especially to P arents ard those who devote 
‘hety attention to the Sunday schools Our preachers and other 
agents are ailectionately requested to interest themselves in its cir- 
culation. 


The plan of this work will not at all interfere no the Ye wth’s 


Instructor & Guardian, nor is it intended, in any case, to supersede 
being designed as its title intimates, for younger children 
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Yhe Youth’s Instructor and Guardian may be introduced into Sun 

day schools for the benefit of larger scholars, as a reading and 

reward book, while the Child’s Magazine may be put into the 

hands of smaller children for the same purposes. *. 
TERMS. 

It will be issued in monthly numbers. Each number will con- 
tain sixteen pages, 18mo, and be ornamented with a wood cut 
Twelve numbers will make 192 pages, which may be bound at 
the end of the year in a neat volume. 

The price to single subscribers will be thirty-seven and a hal! 
cents a year in advance. ‘lo individuals tind Sunday schools wha 
take eight or more copies, and pay for them in advance, the price 
will be twenty- five cents a year; and the same to subse ribers whe 
pay in advance and call for the work at the Conference Office, No 
14, Crosby street. To those at a distance they will be sent t 
order. The postage to any distance under one hundred miles, 
cannot exceed three-fourths of a cent; over that distance, om 
and a fourth cent 

Toall persons paying in advance and intending to call for th: 
work at the office, a card of twelve tickets will be furnished. 
which will entitle the bearer totwelve numbers of this Magazin 
This will supersede the necessity of taking down names and res 
idence. 

From the Christian Advocate § Journal, of June 2 
CHILD’S MAGAZINE. 

We invite the particular attention of our readers to the prospe 
tus of this little work, under the sabbath school head, in our las 
number, 

‘To what is there said we beg attention also to the following 
additional remarks. ; 

All orders and communications for the Child’s Magazine alone, 
and which are not connected with orders for other books or thy 
Christian Advocate and Journal, must be post paid. If this con 
dition be not observed, we give explicit notice that we shall no! 
only not hold ourselves obliged to answer such orders, but tha’ 
the persons sending them will be chargeable with the postag 
‘The necessity of this is obvious, if it be considered that the cos 
of a single letter would often be equal to the cash price of thi 
work for a whole year. 

To every place where tract and Sunday school depositories 
shall be established, we will send the Child’s Magazine, monthly, 
in packages, and the subscribers may obtain them from such de- 
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yositones. Cards of tickets also will be sent with them, as men- 
tioned in our last number, and such as we use in our own deposi. 
Or y. 

in each circuit and station it will be nece ssary to appoint an 

vent to whom we may send all the copies of the Child’s Maga 
zine designed for that circuit or station, whether by mail or other 
wise, and from whom the preachers or others, may receive them, 
We cannot keep a mail order book for individual subscribers. To 
any such agent, or other person, who will send us payment in ad- 
vance at twenty-five cents each for one /wndred copes, or more, 
we will allow fifteen per cent. discount. 

The preac hers and others will please particularly to observe, 
that this work, being so small, will be very convenient to be car- 
ried and delivered by persons ‘trave lling in any mode, and will af 
ford a very pleasing introduction intothe families to which we have 
access, and particularly among the children. ‘The good which m 
this way itmay be instrumental in ac complishing, may be incaleu 
lable. Parents, too, will be both gratified and profited. This 
work will also furnish a very acceptable little present and reward 
book. And letit be remembered, that he who watereth shall be 
watered again; he that soweth bountifully shall reap bountitully; 
and he that casts his bread upon the waters, shall find it agai af- 

ter many days. 

The first number will be issued in the course of the present 
month, and will be sent with the Advocate and Journal to all our 
subscribers, as a specimen of the work. If any, after perusing 
it, do not wish to possess it, they may return it to any of ow 
preachers on the circuit or station where they respectively reside 
Many, we hape, by showing it to their friends and neighbors, may 
render important service in aiding to circulate the work. 

All who intend to take the Child’s Magazine, are requested to 
make known such intention to our preachers or other agents, who 
will please inform us, as early as praeticable, how many copies 
may be wanted on their respective circuits, or stations—to whom 
they should be directed, and by what mode of conveyance 

Our friends will take notice that the whole expense of this mag- 
azine for a year, including the subscription and the postage to any 
part of the ‘United States, where eight copies are taken together, 
cannot exceed forty-one cents each, if paid nadvance. And when 
the distance is less than 100 miles from New-York, it cannot ex 
ceed thirty-three cents. We hope there are none who will not 
cheerfully afford so small a sum to be gratified with the monthly 
visits of the Child’s Magazine. 

*.* Zion’s Herald, the Relirious Messenger of the Philadelphi 
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CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Jonesporoucn, May, 1827. 


fo the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the bound: 
of the Jonesborough Cireuit. 

Dear Breruren: Permit us with all freedom and plainness oi 
speech, to call your attention to the duty of ministering to the ne 
cessities of those sent to labour among us for our good in the Gos 
pel of Christ. A duty which has been long neglected to our 
shame, and which we think nec essary to € »xhort you to discharge 
The obligation of the Church of God to support ‘those of his min 
isters that give themselves wholly to the work, is one no less ot 
common justice than it isof Divine appointment—So that in urging 
you to provide for their wants, we do not present the claim of charity 
but a Gospel requirement of much importance: Of this we fear 
some of you are not suflicie ntly 7 prised. In the language of St 
Paul, when contending with the Church at Corinth for his right 
to a support, we may ask, ‘ cobb goeth a warfare at any time, at 
his own charge? Who planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the 
truit thereof ? or who feedeth a flock, and eate teth not of the milk 
of the flock ? Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law 
the same dino} > For it is written in the law of Moses, thou shali 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn—Do ye 
not know, that they which minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the t mple ? and they which wait at the altar are parta- 
kers with the altar ?” Many professors of religion seem to forget 
that Preachers of the Gospel have their temporal wants in commo1 
with other men. And how is it possible for those that give them- 
selves up entirely to the wotk, to provide the very necessaries ot 
life for themselves aad their familics-—to say nothing of its com- 
torts, and the education of their children. The *y are not authoris- 
ed to depend on miracles for food and raiment. He who sen‘ 
them out ‘into all the world to preach the Gospel to every crea 
ture” has “ordained that they who preach the Gospel, should live 
by the Gospel.” His instructions are that they “take neither gold 
nor silver, nor brass, in their purses,” And wherefore ? Becauss 
“the workman is worthy of his meat,” and “the labourer is wor 
thy of his hire.” With these truths in our Bibles inculcating duty 
with so great plainness, what excuse will we render to “the mas- 
ter” should we continue to neglect it. How farit has been atten 
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ded to, you wall learn from the following statement taken trom the 
Steward’s book : According to our discipline, the annual allow- 
ance of each travelling preacher, is $100. and "te same for their 
wives, to be raised by voluniary contributions. This circuit has 
been supplied with two preachers. In 1825, the whole amount 
received from quarterage and public collections was $159 29, 
and one of the preachers a married man. In 1826. it was S140 82 
‘or the two quarters of the present year $56 75, has beeu re 
ceived, one of the preachers having a family to support. ‘These 
sums were the united contributions of between nine and eleven 
lundred members, aided by the several sums taken up by public 
collections. You have also the regular Sabbath d: iy labours and 
the frequent weekly services of our Bote ‘al Ministers who neithea 
ask nor desire any pecuniary ¢ ompe nsation—So = it you are alone 
calle dl up On, to support two ministe rs, and that, by the ve ry mod- 
erate allowance of two hundred dollars, in many cases—and 
three hundred dollars, at most. And yet this requirement has 
not been met; but the contributions as shown have been reproach- 
fully short. 

Many of the classes, havi ng from 20 to 40 members, pay not li- 
ing: others less than a doll: ur’, ad Wwe may say the ministry on 
this circuit has been supported by the just liber: lity of a few; 
while many glory in thetr shame. ‘Comment is unnece ssary, and 
gladly do we spare ourselves the mortify ing task. Brethren, shall 
we continue to “rob God” by withholding from his servants, that 
support, Which he las authorised them to expect, and command 
ed us to supply. Shall we bow down their spirits, and weary 
their zeal, by oppressing them with auxious cares, and distressing 
fears! Shall we continue to be unfaithful stewards, of the mani- 
fold blessings of God ! If they “have sown unto us spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if they should reap our carnal things! ‘*Con- 
sider the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he was 
rich, yet tor our sakes became poor, that se , through his poverty 
might be made rich;” and let it move our he arts to give liberally— 
‘every man according as God hath prospered him.” We protess 
to have found the ‘Gospel of Christ to be the power of God” un- 
to our salvation. Now “‘whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth 
his brotber need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him 2” We are apprised 
of the daily excuses that are offered for the neglect of this duty— 
but there can be no excuse for withholding entirely. The proper 

regulation of domestic economy with an eye to the support of the 
Gospel, will enable the poorest to give his ‘mite:’? But there is 
great reason to fear that many lack the will more than they do tly 
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Hears. With some we are confident this is the case. kor "14 
there be a willing mind it is accepted—acco:diug to what a may 
hath, and not according to what he hath not.” 

Let us then “‘cease to do evil and learn to do well.” Let us 
prove our faith in Christ, and our love to his cause by our willing- 
ness to support and spread his Gospel, ever counting it an hig! 
privilege trom God to be made instrumental in supplying the wants 
of his servants; remembering that “he which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly, and he’ which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully.” Let us be “rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate, laying up instore for ourselves 
2 good foundation against the time to come.” “Every man as he 
purposeth in his heart so let him give, not grudgingly or of neces- 
sity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” Aad “the administration 
of this service” shall not only supply the wants of God’s Minis- 
ters, our “servants for Christ’s sake,” but will proye “accepte- 
ble to God through our subjection to the Gospel of Christ.” 

Youts in the unity of the Faith, 
O. B. ROSS, 
/ L. ANDERSON, >Stewards 
H. RUBLE. 5 
From the Youths Instructor and Guardian. 

The following beautiful passages are from an evangelical dis- 

a delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1826, by the Rev. Richard 
a. Storrs, of Braintree. 
NO RELIGION BUT THAT OF THE HEART. 

The world is full of religion. Man has been called, not unjust- 
ly, though somewhat ambiguously, a religious animal. His Ma- 
ker has given him aconscience. He cannot get rid of it. This 
conscience points out to hima duty, which he owes to God. — In 
some shape or other he must perform that duty, or bid farewell 
to inward peace. Hence, every man endeavors to please that 
divinity to which he holds himself responsible. These endeavors 
make up his religion. But, the carnal mind, whichis every where. 
at enmity with God, frames for itself a divinity that will be con 
tented with a heartless service—a divinity that will allow his, 
worshippers to walk inthe ways of their own heart and in the 
sight of their owneyes. This is the religion of the whole world, 
with the exception of the few individuals who hear the voice of 
Christ, and follow him. The differences between the Hindoo and 
Mussulman, the Jew and the Infidel, or between all these and the 
merely nominal! Christian, are entirely circumstantial and unm 
portant. For it matters not what a man believes, uf he be mot 
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yorn agaim:—he belongs not to the “kingdom ot God.’ It -auy 
san be in Christ, he is a new creature-—Old things are passed 
uway, all things are become new;” his judgment of spiritual ob- 
jects, his dispositions, his desires, and his conversation, have al! 
passe a under the transforming influence of the Spirit of God.— 
Did he once reject the God of the Bible? Now, he prays most 
rarne sstly for “the light of his countenance.” Did he once regard 
the Messiah ‘as a root out of dry ground, without form or come- 
liness?”? Nowy, he exe laims, “He is the c ‘hiefe ‘stof ten thousand,” 
and * ‘altogether lovely.” C ould he once, only think and speak 
freely of earthly things? Now, his heart and his conversatior 
e in heaven. Here, then comes into view, adifterence of chiar- 
ies in its essential features, longer than the earth and broader 
than the sea. Here is a gulf lying between men—if not as impas 
sable as that between Dives and Lazarus in the invisible world—- 
yet equally fixed, and wide, and deep. 
* * ™ * a * ” 2 * 

Let a single fact from general history be noticed, for the pur- 
pos@*of illustrating the irreconcilable opposition between the 
soa of the world, and the spirit of Christ—When Rome was 

t the zenith of her glory, and mistress of the world, she allowed 
i perfect toleration to the religious prejudices of all the nations 
subject to her authority; - and their re spective gods were admitted 
to the sam@ honors in the Pantheon as her own. Even the Jews, 
though’ tinually plotting or carrying into effect, schemes of in- 
aur against the “government under which they lived, wert 
permitted, mpeaceably as far as they pleased, to maintain their 
worship of the “One God.” But when C hristianity arose, meek 
and divine in every feature of her character—obedient to every 
civil regulation thatdnvolved no idolatrous principle—a_ storm ot 
persecution instantly gathered, and burst on thousands of her dis 
ciples, with trenie ndoustéflect; and why? Not because Jesus of 
Nazareth was an object of the Christian’s homage—for he might 
have been admitted to an equalrank witha thousand other divim 
‘ies, Whose statues adorned the» imperial city; nor because tly 
oriciples of the Christian’s faith were mysterious.or ard ior 
uystery and absurdity confessedly marked every Pagan system 
Why, then, [re peat it, was Christianity declare dan “intolerable 
upe rstition, ,” and C hristians to be worthy of death? Only, be 
ause, the gospel declared them to be no gods, that were made by 
mén’s hands, and that the worship of idols was rebellion agains’ 
eaven, that no sacrifices could expiate; and, that Jesus of Naza- 
eth was “God over all blessed for ever. For this, were Chris 
tens denounced as enemies ta the state, aud as madmen, fit only 
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Hj for the prisOiis Of the empire, and the tortures of the eross, the 
a stake or the amphitheatre. Ilad the Chris tranity of that pe riod 
conceded, that God might be peer worship yped, whethe: 
clothed with the attributes of Jupiter or Jehovah, and_ that tlh 
! votary of Bacchus equally deserved divine approbation for his 
4 , since rit y . aS the se If. denying follow er of Jesus, Paul had hever 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, nor had John been banished to th 
solitudes of Patmos. And had our fathers conceded, that equal 
ee respect was due to James’s book of sports as to the word of God, 
ci and shown the same reverence for the dogmas of an arrogant hier- 
gil archy, as for the simple doctrines of the cross, they might hay 
i re mained in unmolested posse ssion of their viney ards and_ the il 
. olive yards, embracing what speculative heresies they pleased. 
r Take from Christi: ity its exclusive spirit— a spirit that shuts 
uit from heaven all but the “tpure in heart,” and you annihilat 
mi its claims to any other respect than is owing to the oracles of De! 
. ir phos. Deny to it this spirit, and in vain will you attempt to ex 
1 li plain the vi luntary expatriation of our fathers, on any principles 
i that consist with honor to their underst: andines. or their hearts.— 
i They braved every danger, they plunged into suilerings as sever 
as any that flesh is heir 0. with their eyes open, tor the vindica- 
tion and defence of this ve ry peculiarity of our religion, so muc! 
reprobated by many of their descendants. 
M fn all its distinguishing doctrines and precepts, promises an 
if threatenings, Christianity evinces its exclusiveness.—It perenip 
E torily declares, that “if any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
he shall be Anathe ma, Mar anatha.” “If any man preach any othe: 
H | (| gospel, let him be accursed.” Delusive is the hope that over 
yt {| looks, and false the faith that rejects or fritters away, such testi 
A dla monies of the Holy Spirit as these. Our fathers believed them 
Be Our fathers loved them.” And however their posterity may regard 
them, it is as certainas any principle inthe government of God, 
that but for this exclusive spirit pervading their bosoms, we had 
never inhabited this fair garden of the Lord, nor sat as we now 
do, under the shadow of the Almighty. 








TO PROFESSING CHRISTIANS 


You believe that one immortal soul is worth more thau 
| ihe wealth of all the world. ‘Then listen! The judi , 
cious distribution of 1000 pages of religious Tracts J 
Hf (which may be had for one dollar) we have every reason 


| FROM THE FARMER’S JOURNAL, 
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v» believe, would result in the conversion of, perhaps, 
many souls, Facts testify that these faithful little 
preachers have, with the blessing of the Divine Spirit. 
been effectual in working woude rful e vents. Whothen, 
that really believes that. one dollar would be well ex 
changed for the gratification of being instrumental in 
the conversion of a soul from everlasting death, can re- 
fuse to make the experiment—can fail, always, to have 
hy him some of these favoured instruments which, in 
numberless instances, have been so eminently, and 
astonishingly blest! Persons going a journey (if but 
25 miles) should never be without them. <A little tract 
given to a stranger you may happen to meet upon the 
highway may prove the cause of rejoicing among the 
anzels in heaven; and you may, perhaps, meet that 
soulin a happy eternity, where he shall tell you that 
his being there was through the blessing of God upon 
the perusal of the little manuel you gave him. Who 
that knows such things are possible—nay that they have 
happened over and over again—and will still hide” 
this “talent” which the Lord God of Heaven has given 
to so large a portion of society !—To travellers to the 
West, it is particularly recommended that by all means, 
they carry tracts with them for distribution. T hey 
will no doubt, be thankfully received; and if ina lift 
fume’s continued effort in this way, a person should 
be instrumental in the conversion of a single soul, how 
unspeakably noble and glorious a reward for the very 
trifling expense and trouble attendant upon this pleas: 
ing method of doing good!—Tracts may be had at 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Huntsville, Ala. at the price 
above mentioned—ten pages for one cent. 
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Sabbath School.—A Sabbath school has been com 
menced in this town.—The Rev. O. B. Ross, to whose 
exertions we are indebted for its establishment, is the 
superintendant. On last Sabbath between 20 and 30 
scholars attended—we have good greund to hope from 
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what we have seen and heard of these institutions, that 
it will be produc tive of much benefit to the rising gen 

eration in this neighborhood. The children were 5 Hs ‘tur. 

ed by S. Greer, Esq. whose language was so well adap. 
ed to their c capacities that we have good reason to he ‘pe 
some pious impressions were made upon their tender 

minds. 


From the New-York Enquirer. 
INTEMPERANCE.,. 

Facts, or things pretending to be facts, are the basis 
ofall reasoning. Itdelights us, therefore, (as we have 
a kind of Platonic attachment for reasoning) to stumble 
on a body of moral, religious, or political statistics. 
There is a Society in Boston which now and then is 
sues a tabular view of the actual condition of Drunken 
ness in these United States. One of these Reports has 
fallen into our way, and the following passage from i 
may amuse our readers: 

‘The ardent spirits drank in the United States cost 
$10,000,000 annually, and the pauperism occasioned 
thereby upwards of 12,000,000 more. Ont of 1000 
criminal prosecutions in the city of New York, in 1820, 
more than 800 were connected with intemperance. In 
1825, of 730 persons sent to the Almshouse in Balti 
more, 554 were the victims of intemperate practices in 
drink. More than 10,000 persons annually die in the 
United States of diseases produced by intemperance.— 
One third of thédeaths which happened in New Haven. 
Conn. in 1826, were traced to intemperance. ‘Taking 
this as the basis of the calculation, 31,750 persons dic 
annually in the United States from the effect of intemper- 
ance. In London, one in eight deaths is attributed to 
this cause, but the above estimate would make one in 
three over 2 years of age,in the United States. It is 
ascertained there are, 100,000 drunkards in the United 
States, and these carry misery and affliction into at least 
200,000 families.” 
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All this may be true, or it may not be. But if it be 
an inaccurate estimate, it is enly because the numbers 
are too low.— There are more than one hundred thou 
sand drunkards in the United States.—We do not 
mean by the term those only who are in a constant 
state of intoxication: we also comprehend those who 
are professed tipplers, beginning with their morning bit 
ters and going through the regular ¢ vatalogue of polyony 
nous drams till bedtime. This isa stigma upon the na 
tional character. We have heard it reprobated from 
ihe pulpit and the bench until our senses ached and 
our stomachs nauseated. Not long since, the Record 
er, in a very impressive charge, dwelt upon the melan 
choly subject at much length, and confessed, with hu. 
iniliation, that it was a pernicious and disgraceful habit, 
which had deeply compromised our character abroad. 
Within the present week, in a village not many miles 
from this city, at noonday, we saw two individuals stag- 
cering through the middle of the street most filthy 
drunk. Upon enquiry, we learned that one was about the 
wealthiest person in the place, worth considerably above 
$100,000, and that the other was the Postmaster’ Can 
any thing be more shameful? ‘There are laws to pun- 
ish an habitual drunkard, and those laws ought to be 
enforced. Whena man (atleast a man of decent sta 
tion in society) pleads, in an English police office, intoxi- 
cation, as an excuse for any offence, the magistrate always 
begins by saying—‘‘First, I shall fine you five shillings 
for being drunk, and now,” &c. &. Why not author 
ize constables to take up every drunken man (no matter 
what may be his fortune or rank) they encounter in the 

streets, and send them to the watch house 


FROM THE FARMER’S JOURNAL. 
Querr.— May an honest man retail Spirituous Liquors? 
Walker says, to be honest is *‘to give to every one his 
due.” What is due from usto our fellow-men? Re- 
velation declares(and reason gives her most unqualified 
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assent to this golden rule of right) that it is due from 
every man “to do unto others as he would have others 
do unto him.,,—We now, then, have the data by 
which we may solve our question. Would we wish 
others to encourage and help ns on the road to hell? 
Oh! no. Then it is not honest to retail Spirituous 
Liquors; For every man who does so, is holding forth 
to his fellow-men, the most fatally certain means of des 

truction, which, perhaps the Devil has ever yet devissd. 
to kill the immortal soul. Would you wish others tc 
be accessary to the ruin of your health—the loss of you 
property—the disgrace of your character? By no means 

Then it is not honest to retail spirituous liquors; fo 
what surer instrument can you make use of to destroy 
health, wealth, and reputation, than GILLS OF WHISKE) 

Would you, in short, want others to mar your domesti 
peace—to beggar your families—to blast all your earth 

ly bopes, and to leave you nothing but a ‘certain fearful 
looking for of fiery indignation” hereafter? Alas! no 

Then how very, very far from being honest to retai! 
spirituous liquors; for what is it but lending a helping 
band to entail these disastrous results upon your fellow 

men, when you are, continually putting in operation th 
very means which, so fatally, and so frequently bring 
them about ?—Will you say that you retail the liquor. 

but you do not wish your custemers to get drunk on it: 
suppose a customer should wish to purchase of you a 
dose of Arsenic, you, knowing it to be his mad purpose to 
swallow it before your face ; would not your conscience 
accuse you of dow nright murder, were you to sell it to 
him, under these circumstances? And where is the dif 
ference between selling the madman Arsenic or retailing 
to drunkards that more common Potson which so many 
thousands drink of to the suicide of both soul and body ? 
You do know when you are selling your half pint that 
it will be swailowed right in your presence—you do 
know that it is poison; and you must know that you are 
charged with a portion of the guilt ineurred by such an 
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ncouragemeut to drunkenness and vice. Say you that 
f you refuse to retail whiskey, others will sell it, and so 
drunkards will get it any how? Will you then, indeed, 
dare heaven because others do it? W ill you murder the 
‘raveller and rob him of his money, because you think 
the highwayman will, if you don’t? Oh! ‘tis lamentable 
io think how we can excuse the crimes by which we 
ratify onr unhallowed appetite for this world’s meagre 
riches ! 


From Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messen 
THE ENGLISH IN ITALY.” 

Chis isa work of considerable merit. We extract the follow- 

iz forcible description of the effects of a sudden eruption of 
Vesuvius i= 

“ We were comfortably seated in the little theatre of the Fondo 

1 Naples, discussing the great progress and merits of the Nea- 
yolitan school of dancing, the acad@émy for the proficiency uf 
vlich art, established by Ferdinand, forms one of the noblest acts 

n the eyes of his subjects. They might be contented to import 
rola or soldiers from France or from Austria, but it wounded 
their national pride to be indebted to the former fur such indisp en- 
sable personages as the figwrantes of the ballette. Discussions of 
similar importance occupied the happy audience of the theatre, 
when a rumbling noise was heard as from a distance, followed 
by the clamors and hurryings of the people in the Piazza without 
\ deeper, louder sound was heard, and the Neapolitans knew the 
terrible voice of old mother earth in agitation. 

‘The theatre was empty in an instant. It had been a still, 
though hazy moonlight, now fast disappearing. The crowd from 
the upper and loftier parts of the city were hurrying down to 
wards the sea, along the open and flagged space between - 
fondo and the castle, the battlements of which were seen crows 
with Austrian soldiers, all risen to witness a scene so new and 
awful tothem. But had thunder and earthquake both been busy 
at the time, I verily believe, to hear even their voices would have 
been impossible, so mingled, loud and frequent were the excla 
mations of Neapolitan tongues, 

“It is astonishing, that however awful the noise of the elements 
in combustion or commotion is, and however stunning in effect, 
they are rivalled by the meanest and most insignificant rumblings 
of thestreet. The clatter of a dry cart we often mistake for thun- 
der, even a heavy step over our head may have to our ear ali the 
‘itect of those mighty masses of cloud that shock together —At 
his instant Mount Vesuvius groaned in the throes that imm 
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aiciy preceded the eruption, but the groan was soon drowned j; 
the vociferation of the awakened population of the city. 

“In the mingled crowd was a Curious contrast. The native: 
of the place ran forward, more to ascertain their fate, than from 
any unembarrassed curiosity, calling, in their haste and fea: 
upon all the saints their breath could mutter. The Zingari (thr 
English) on the other hand, were delighted in the extreme; eac 
would have given half his fortune to have witnessed an eruptior 
and here the terrible event was about to take place. They crowde: 
down to the mole to behold the sublime spectacle, with the sam: 
eagerness and joy, with which they had hurried to the Girandoi. 
or play of fire works at Rome. At length, however, when th: 
volcano did burst forth and establish a huge pillar of fire an 
flame between it and the superincumbent cloud, lighting up th 
whole bay with a livid gleam, that each beheld in the countenanc: 
of his neighbor, at the same time that it enabled him to mark 
the outline of the distant Capri, the elated curiosity of the on 
nation, and the anxious terror of the other, were blended in on 
feeling of silent and tremendous awe. 

“Ifthe eye were turned with averted glance, through horro: 
trom the burning mountain, it fell upon a mass of upturned faces 
extended city-wards from the mole, and along the shore and ha: 
bor, the terror of each visage conspicuous in the bronzed glar: 
that rested upon them all. Behind them the city reared itself 
its white palaces, and castellated height, clothed in the same 
dreadful crimson, that seemed the devoted flame-colored garmen' 
of the Inqusition. Although a Neapolitan rabble, it was utter); 
silenced by the first crash end conflagration sent forth by the vol 
cano; and their breathing and rustling together, was alone heard 
for atime. Their presence of mind was recovered, from mutter: 
ing vows and prayers, which at first whispered, were at lengt! 
shouted forth, as the confidence of devotion rose upon the sup- 
pressed terrors of a probable catastrophe. After a time, the 
crowd, as al an execution, began to grow hardened, to utter excla 
mations little decent, to mark coolly the progress and acts of 
the mountain, and even pass jokes upon the torrent of flame which 
it was uproaring, and the probable causes of such phenomena.” 









Goov.—He isa good man who grieves rather for him that in 
jures him, than for his own suffering; who prays for him that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults; who sooner shows mercy 
than anger; who offers violence to his appetite to subdue the flesh 
to the spirit. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 


Let prudence always attend your pleasures, it is the wav to ea: 
joy the sweets of them, and not to be afraid of the consequences 
Useful Miscellanies 


